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A HINT. 


New “General” (after a pause). “Ir you DON’T THINK YOU’RE TIDY ENOUGH, Mum—TI’LL Go! 


U,, = 4 
LLOEEEE 
> 


Young Housewife (as the front-door bell rings), “Now, 18 THAT THE BuTCHER’s BoY—or a VIsiTOR ?” 


”” 








CUL CULP®. 
[An interesting experiment in the shape of 
a voluntary labour bureau has been started in 
the Rast End. Since April 400 applications 
for work have been registered, the majority of 
the applicants being unskilled labourers. About 
fifteen men were sent down to Wiltshire, where 
work had been found for them on Salisbury 
Plain. In three days two reappeared at the 
Bureau. Asked why they had come back, they 
replied, ‘Well, it had rained.’ Within a fort- 
night a dozen out of the original fifteen had 
returned to the delights of London, and were 
loafing again at the street corners.”’—Daily 
Paper.} 
A HUNEMPLOYED, ’ard workin’ man— 
That ’s me, 
Wot works at hany job ’e can, 
Does ’e 
Not carpentrin’ nor that-—cos why ?— 
mn , . , . . . 7 
Them ’s trides, an’ trides is trides, ses T- 
But hanythink, as you might sye, 
D’ver see ? 


Wot ’s things a-comin’ to? 0 lor, 
’Ere’s me, so ’elp me Bob, 

Wiv fourteen kids, an’ me so poor 

I stands aktside the Hangel door, 

Though willin’, as I said afore, 
For hany bloomin’ job 


a 








I wouldn't shirk no kind of work, 
I ain’t no clarsy snob. 
There ain’t no jobs. There ain’t bin 
none 
Since them percessions stopped, 
An’ they was more ‘ard work than fun, 
They kep’ yer trampin’, rine or sun ; 
Why, ten an’ fifteen mile we done, 
An’ orfen fairly sopped-— 
Yus, tramped the town for ’arf-a-crown 
Until we orl but dropped. 


Afride o’ work? Not me! 
To hany job yer like. 
I ’1l—wot, Sir? Weed yer garden ? Oh, 
Well, that ’s a tride agin, yer know— 
But tell ver wot, I “Il sweep yer snow 
Or fix yer skites. Jist mike 
A bloke a job to earn a bob 
For my pore missus’ sike ! 


L'll go 


Wot? ‘Ave I tried the country? Yus. 
Aw thereby ’angs a tile. 

Me an’ my mites—-a score of us— 

Went dahn to work for some ole cuss. 

My! Wota plice! Notram! No bus! 
Yer never seen sich style 

Yer couldn’t get a bloomin’ wet 
Without ver walked a mile. 





Fust day we stuck it-—lord knows ’ow— 
Altho’ the boss ’e swore, 
Cos why ? we couldn’t milk a cow. 
Expected us to old a plough 
Or go an’ feed a fat ole sow, 
An’ clean the stible floor—- 
The stibles! Which the like o’ sich 
I never did afore. 


Fust day, as I were sayin’, passed,’ 
Altho’ agin the grine, 
But, lor, I knowed it couldn’t last. 
Next mornin’ it were rinin’ fast, 
An’ wot’s the country like, I ast, 
When it’s a-porin’ rine ? 
Ter cut it short, I up an’ cort 
The early Lunnon trine. 


A hunemployed ’ard workin’ man— 
That ’s me, 

Wot works at hany job ’e can, 
Does ’e-— 

A ’orny-’anded son of toil 

Wot never ain’t ashimed to soil 

"Is ‘onest ‘and wiv dust an’ oil — 
D'ver see ? 








“TLirrte Mary” Asroap.— Berbera, 
Oct. 31.-—The transport Sealda has 
arrived here with 400 ponies and tume- 
tums.—Reuter's Special. 
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JOSEPHUS ASPIRES. 


[The following lines, designed to represent the views of Mr. Caaw- 
BERLAIN’S opponents in regard to his personality, owe their origin to the 


First Act of Browxtxe’s Paracelsus, entitled “ Paracelsus Aspires.’’] 
Dramatis PErsox.r. 


Paracelsus. 
Festus, his friend. 
Michael, another friend. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN . 
Mr. Powett WILLiAMs 
Mr. Jesse CoLiines . 


Mr. Chamberlain. Jesse, from babehood I was built that way > 
Had, as a boy, the party-breaker’s itch 
For revolution ; nursed a natural scorn 
Of doctrines rooted in primeval mud. 
Men called me Radical once, and such I was, 
For who is sworn to overthrow a camp 
Must learn its sacred codes and countersigns 
To use, at need, against it. So Ll served 
My term of ensign under GLADSTONE’s eye ; 
Messed with the Cobden Club: achieved repute 
In popular reforms, and got by heart 
All known anathemas for priest and peer. 
At last the severance came that let me loose 
To turn my privy knowledge to account. 
Somewhile I stood, a free-lance out of work ; 
Then, needing polish in the art of war 
With certain Tory methods yet to learn, 
Caught a remount and joined the rival camp. 
And now that | have sucked their systems dry, 
And blooded, on my former mates-in-arms, 
The weapons whose employ themselves had taught, 
(My mental range enlarged, if that might be, 
By converse with the illimitable veld) 
Behold me take my freedom up again, 
Sole and apart, a spectacle for men, 
And lay my lance in rest which way I will, 
Equipped for enterprises all my own. 
But be it never said that just for joy 
[ broke a brace of parties, that and this, 
When on their ruins I erect a third 
Better than both by virtues drawn from each— 
More Radical than the Radicals, since I spurn 
The “ well-tried policy ” Asquirn’s heart approves ; 
And Torier than the Tories, seeing I go 
Imperial lengths too stiff for Beacn’s boots. 
As for myself, ambition leaves me cold. 
[ am the Empire’s, you will please remark, 
Hers both to live and die—for choice, to live— 
And, so I serve her needs, were well content 
To sign myself Dictator, nothing more. 
Mr. Powell Williams. I do believe in you. 
Mr. Jesse Collings. I always did. 
Mr. Chamberlain. Your kind and unsolicited support 
Nerves me to be the thing your faith depicts. 
Are there not, Powe, are there not, dear JEssE, 
‘Two crowded moments in the gambler’s part— 
One when, a sportsman, he prepares to plunge, 
One when, a king, he rises with his coup ? 
Jesse, 1 plunge. 
Mr. Williams. We wait to share the spoil! 
Mr. Collings. To share the spoil! Three acres and a eoup ! 


0. S. 





“A Little Learning,” &c. 


Second-year-Man (to Tutor’s wife at a dance). “ Just over- 
heard one of our Freshers trying to instruct his partner on 
the fiseal question, and I don’t believe he knows anything 
about it. Seems to be mixing it up with the Alsatian 
» Boundary.” 








“*TWAS MERRY IN HALL.” 


Ir was indeed a privilege to be one of the guests invited 
by the Treasurer and Benchers of the Middle Temple to 
meet His Majesty King Epwarp, himself a good Templar 
and a Bencher, at the banquet given in their ancient 
Hall, of which Middle Templars, and, for the matter of 
that, all Templars, are justly proud. The occasion was 
memorable as a Grand Night, even in the roll of fame that 
records all the names, deeds, and arms of the Grandest 
Knights among the ancient Templars. No clash of arms was 
there—only the clatter of knives and forks, the jingling of 
wine-glasses, and the sweet strains of an orchestra perched up 
aloft in the gallery, the musicians being just visible through 
the screen, discoursing sweetest melodies, while the convives 
beneath kept up the conversation to something above 
concert pitch, “speaking,” as the stage directions have it, 
“through music.” 

Then, about the time when the guests had arrived at the 
first entrée, or rather the first entrée had arrived at the tables 
of the guests and also at the crowded tables in the body 
of the Hall, which entrée was only one of the many “ dainty 
dishes set before the Kine,” up gets the Steward, bedecked 
in gorgeous trappings, and with his wand of office raps the 
table smartly, peremptorily. There is no hesitation in his 
knock. It speaks for itself, and therefore has to be listened 
to, and what it says is “Silence!” Silence it is: for the 
second rap. There may be the slightest whisper, a sound, 
or an inquiring monosyllable here and there in that vast 
assembly, but, should it arise, it will be at once knocked on 
the head by Rap the Third. Whereupon, rapped attention! 
Sir Rosert Fixtay, the. Treasurer, rising in his place, pro- 
poses ‘The Kine.” Then, everyone, standing. joins in the 
loud chorus of cheers, the old hall rings with them, the rafters 
echo them, and the entire place is alive with enthusiasm. 

Down we sit again; the orchestra plays, champagne 
pops, glasses jingle, once more knives and forks are hard 
at work, as if none of us had had anything to eat for the 
last twenty-four hours. We are in full swing of prandial 
enjoyment, when suddenly—Rap Number Two! We are 
“hammered.” This time ’tis in honour of the QuEEN and the 
Royal Family. Uproarious cheers. 

Notice for imitation at all public dinners for which this 
should be a model, ‘‘No speeches.” Toast given, cut and 
dried as a toast should be, no butter, and responded to, 
at once, with utmost heartiness. 

Now, down again, with our heads in the manger, fresh as 
ever, until the Steward raps our knuckles, figuratively, and 
recalls our attention to another toast. Sir Ropert Fray, 
addressing a brother official, who stands up and “looks 
towards him,” informs him that the toast he now proposes 
is “Domus.” Brother official, politely replying, expresses 
himself in perfect accord with the Treasurer, and certifies 
to all men by these presents that undoubtedly “ Domus” 
is the toast they are to drink. So “Domus” it is. Drunk 
with most touchingly affectionate enthusiasm. 

After a brief interval our attention is diverted from 
the rigour of the game, perdreaux et bécasses, and our 
conversation (we are discussing the above-mentioned birds) 
is interrupted by the announcement of the last toast. The 
Treasurer, knocked up for the purpose by the Steward, rises 
and calls across to the other eminent official, as if he really 
must confide to him an idea that has just occurred to his 
(the Treasurer's) mind. In effect, the second official, looking 
a little surprised, says, “ What is it?” Whereupon Sir 
Ronert, evidently intending to take his friend, and everybody 
generally, quite by surprise, replies in a sprightly manner, 
‘“* Absent Members.” 

“Absent Members it is,” returns the Sub-Treasurer 








nautically ; and then we drink the health of everybody who 
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isn't there, and whom we should all be 
so glad to see present, not however, to 
our own exclusion. 
After toasts, tobacco. Cigars, coffee, ore ROWS 


then adjournment. As the King is 
passing down the hall he halts before 
one of the tables, and signals out 
for a hearty handshake and a cheery 
compliment the hero of a hundred 
thousand Times articles, the veteran 
Crimean correspondent, Sir Wituiam 
Howirp Russeci, endeared to all and to 
His Royal Heartiness the Kiva, 
“Bury.” A veteran of the old Press 
Guard indeed, staunch, loyal, wise and 
as Witty as ever, and in the enjoyment 
of excellent health. Ad multos annos, 
Sir Wiuitam ! 

Somewhere about 10.30 loudly re- 
peated cheers announce the departure 
of the King, and so ends one of the 
most brilliant chapters in the history 


of the Middle Temple Hall. 


as 


LATEST CITY NEWS. 

Tue week has been a quiet one on the 
Stock Exchange, with only a few notable 
features. The copper position is not 
liked — particularly that of the 
stationed at the top of Capel Court. 
Incandescents have relapsed, as it is 
considered that the new mantle of Dr. 
Dowie constitutes a distinct bear point. 
Refreshment shares have dropped on 
the rise in the price of pepper; the 
public are beginning to sneeze at this 
class of investment. 

In the mining market Deep Levels 
have had a serious set-back on the news 
that the Board of the Smutfontein mine 
has decided to abandon the further 
sinking of the present shaft, and intends 
to try to find the reef by boring up from 
the Antipodes. This decision has put 
market men in a quandary, for they do 
not now know whether Smutfonteins 
should be classed with Kaffirs or West- 
ralians. 


one 





POLITICAL, PROFLIGACY. 

Dear Mr. Puxcn,—On glancing at 
the tape at my Club the other evening, 
my eye was caught by a heading an- 
nouncing a speech by Mr. Asquirn. 

Now, Sir, I hasten to assure you 
that I am a loyal Liberal and a staunch 
Free-trader, but I am above all and 
hefore all an Englishman: and I confess 
that the opening words of that speech 
filled me with, I think, a righteous 
indignation and disgust, which impelled 
me immediately on my return home 
to appeal to you, noted as you are for 
your generosity and impartiality, and 
to crave the hospitality of your columns 
in order there to enter my protest 
against this crowning example of the 
unprincipled and unscrupulous methods 
to which our party-rhetoricians have 











\ 
p 7, Ab 
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Severe Mother. “ You xaveury Boy! How DARE YOU TELL SUCH STORIES? AREN'T YOU ASHAMED 
OF YOURSELF FOR BEING A LITTLE LIAR?” 


Injured Son. “ Wet, Moruer, ’ AtN’T MY FAULT. FATHER GAVE ME A AWFUL THRASHING THE 


OTHER DAY FOR HAVING SPOKEN THE TRUTH.” 
Mother. “‘ Wuat po you MEAN?” 
Son. “ Way, WHEN I TOLD you THAT FATHER HAD COME HOME QUITE DRUNK THE NIGHT BEFORE!’ 





descended. The terms in which the} most able, and most influential orators ? 
tape recorded the remarks I refer to/It is almost superfluous to say that it 
(L will not vouch for their accuracy |is obvious to the most ignorant and 
letter for letter, for I write from|unlettered voter that the statistics I 
memory, though the figures I reproduce | have quoted in the extract can neither 
in line 3 are exactly correct) were|be borne out by argument nor sup- 
to the best of my recollection as} ported by any trade returns or authori- 
follows : | tative compilations whatsoever. 
VXZZIWZ38ISXZNJI | No, Sir, these are not the weapons 
DFXJJ—WVLPSJX 'with which this fiscal campaign must 
S88888883X | be fought to a successful issue. 
cn SSMVIPD In the name of reason and of justice 
ee eee let us have argument not sophistry 
XXSJ (obliterated line). . oe : , 0p ustry, 
. M demonstration not vituperation, if we 
Now, Sir, [ask you, are such patent | are to prove ourselves not unworthy of 
ts sth 1 be the seep ent radios of te act 
f —<~ cin an “weal Iiev | Lonourable party of which it is my 
utable contentions of an honest policy | privilege to subseribe myself a humble 
sophistries issuing as they do from | jember—and a lover of - 


the mouth of one of our mest cloquent, | Fair Puay. 
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THE RATLN’ OF RITA. 
Pavse, gentle Rrra, pause awhile: think, witty Riva, think! 
Drain not the golden fountain with your Fountain filled 
with ink : 
Break not eurrente calamo your hobby horse's legs : 
Let not your goose-quill slay the geese that lay the golden 


eggs ’ 


Think what would happen, Rrra, if your ratin’ should succeed : 

If you had naught to write about, what would the Shruburbs 
read ? 

And ask vourself (we've not much use, but still we claim 
our due), 

If you should do away with us, what would become of you ? 


Think, too, of those insipid prints that we provide with 
spice, 

Which try to make our causes “ 
our vice ; 

Remember how, deprived of us, they never would be read ; 

Remember how they too have got to earn their weekly bread. 


célébres” and prate about 


And was it very diskie then, this smart improper set ! 
And does it babble baby-talk, the silly ‘iekde pet ! 

And give its Rrr\ fittums, when it clips its final g’s, 

And talks of nighties to its pals, and cossies to its twees ! 


Alas! “Tistrue! This childish slang we Co use—-some of us, 
And as for drinks and drugs and ecards and—well, peeccavimus. 
But why accuse us, Rrra, who have never done you harm, 

Of goin’ down to luncheon (gracious heavens!) arm in arm ? 


You call us vulgar and ill-bred, extravagant and vain, 
Immoral and indelicate,—but we will not complain : 

You ‘ve giveh us (without, ‘tis true, obtainin’ our consent) 
The very thing we covet mest—and that’s advertisement. 








LOST MASTERPIECES. 
(Mr. Punch’s oien Collection.) 

AwonG the most prized fragments in Mr. Punch's posses- 
sion are three examples of the work of Mr. Swixpurne. 
Some people, looking at the amount that Mr. Swixsuryve has 
published, will be inclined to question whether anything he 
has written can ever have been Jost. But this is an error. 
Great poets are invariably fastidious, and delete far more 
than they print. From this it follows that the amount that 
Mr. Swixpurne has crossed out during his life must be 
simply prodigious. Much of it no doubt was wisely 
sacrificed, but there is reason to fear that occasionally the 
poet has pruned too ruthlessly. Everyone, for example, 
who admires Mr. Swixpurxe’s work (and who does not ?) 
must regret that the following verses were cancelled when 
the first series of Poems and Ballads was going through the 
Press : 

In the uttermost regions of ocean, 
Out of sight of all seasons and lands, 
Where the stars and the sea-winds have motion, 
My desire and the soul of me stands. 
As a flame that relumes ere it dwindles, 
With the dawn and the darkness made one, 
So the fire of its passion rekindles 
Before it is done. 


Is there noise of its wings as they flutter ? 

Hath the sea taken heed of their flight ? 
Shall the infinite silences utter 

What the day hath not uttered to night ? 
Rv the sands of the seas of old ages, 

On the shore of the measureless years, 





Where the storm-wind of centuries rages 
And nobody hears ! 


Again, the following fine, if somewhat breathless, passage 
of blank verse should certainly not have been deleted from 
the published version of Atalanta in Calydon :— 


Kings and all ye that sit at meat and wear 

Fair fillets on your heads and set your hands 

With joy towards the banquet, and all ye, 

Women and maidens, like fair stars that shine 

In summer heaven when the long day wanes 

And night is bright o'er all the fields and all 

The seas and skies of Hellas, bleached and burned 
With sunlight and the fiercest fire of storms 

And wan winds whitening o’er the waves and clear 
With sounding foam and murmur of tempests blown 
From Athos and the Eubcean mountain-lands, 
Green, gracious places, groves where gods may lie 
All spring-time and the white feet of the nymphs 
Fail not nor Pan nor all the Muses’ quire 

With flame of flowers and beauty of blossoming tree 
And glory of green corn, a boon to men, 


It is possible that Mr. Swixpurneé would never have made 
up his mind to sacrifice this beautiful passage had he not 
unfortunately lost the full stop. If Atalanta is ever per- 
formed on the stage it is to be hoped that these lines will 
be restored in the acting version. 

Lastly, here is an example of the poet's later and more 
exuberant manner. The metre alone would be sufficient 
proof of this, for all attentive readers must have noticed 
that as Mr. Swrxsurne grows older his lines grow longer, 
and we understand that his forthcoming volume is to be 
printed on a specially wide page in order to accommodate 
them. The poem is of course a mere fragment. If it had 
ever been finished it would have covered reams. Several 
suggestions have been hazarde as to the person to whom 
it was addressed. Some have held that this was Victor 
Hvuco, others Watrer SavaGe Lanpor. Perhaps the most 
probable view is that it was written to Waut Waray and 
that Mr. Swixsurne had changed his opinion of that 
distinguished writer before he finished it. This would 
account for the somewhat petulant tone of the concluding 
line :— 


Soul whose light is fulfilled of night with glow and glamour 
and pulse of things, 

Star whose rays are on all men’s ways with pomp of purple 
and pride of Kings, 

Thou whose tears are unheard of ears and whos? sighs are 
heard not of men that be, 

Turn thine eye to us now and fly to thy People’s help when 
they call to thee ! 


Thine the deep of the dews of sleep and the songless stupor 
of days and dreams, 

Thine the height of the soul’s delight and the bliss and 
blight of the glad sun’s beams, 

Thine the fire of the soul’s desire that rises higher than all 
men born, 

Thine the heat of the feet that beat through fields whose 
wheat is as no man’s corn! 


Come thou near when the People fear and the hearts of 
Kings wax wan and white, 
Come thou nigh when the clouds roll by from skies that 
glow not in all men’s sight, 
Come thou still that the People’s will may have the strength 
thou alone canst send, 
Come oh come with a tum ti tum and bring this dreadful 
stuff to an end! 
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IN A SHOOTING COUNTRY. 
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Railway Porter (who has been helping lady to mount), “I Hore you "LL ’AVE A Good Day, Ma’a.” 
Lady Diana, “I Just HOPE WE’LL FIND A Fox.” 


Porter (innocently). “ On, THAT’S ALL RIGHT, Ma'am. THE Fox CAME DOWN BY THE LasT TRAIN!” 








OXFORD IN TRANSFORMATION. 


[The first scholars elected from the Colonies, 
Germany and the United States, under the 
terms of Ceci. Ruopes’ will, have gone into 
residence at Oxford.—Daily Paper.] 


Oxford, May, 1920. 


Tus has been a busy week. The 
Eights were a great success. New 


College easily remained head, the crew 
being especially well together after six 
months’ training under GrorcE W AsiINGc- 
TON, their coloured coach. 

The tow-path nuisance has not abated, 
however, and there was a regrettable 
incident. One of the ‘‘ cow-boys ” who 
have recently gone up to John’s, shot 
the Wadham cox in the back during a 
moment of excitement. An attempt at 
lynching failed, and the Proctor and 
his “* posse’ are now in pursuit of the 
fugitive. The red-cap student corps 
of Wadham, whose boat was bumped 
in consequence of the catastrophe, sent 
a challenge to every man in John’s. 
The duels took place with sabres in the 
Parks last night. Several of the com- 
batants will bear honourable sears for 
life; DoweLt of Wadham, who lost his 
nose and got ihree severe cuts on the 














face, was féted afterwards and elected a 
member of the ‘‘ blood” Lager-beer 
Club. 

There is some talk of the Mayor 
getting an injunction against the Uni- 
versity authorities to stop the noise 
made by those following the races. The 
cries of “ Ball-I-yell-O-yell-I-Balliol,” 
and =“ Rah-rah-rah-zip-boom-Lincoln ” 
have done great damage to the windows 
in the lower part of the city. The Dean 
of Christ Church showed foresight in 
having all his panes removed and wire 


netting substituted. A scandal is 
scented, several boat-captains being 


members of the Glaziers’ Trust, which 
is thought to have subsidised the 
offenders. 

The Trinity boomerang team met 
Worcester yesterday, and won after a 
good struggle. The winners were taken 
back to college with rattles, no damper 
being put on the enthusiasm by the 
fact that one of the Univ. base ball 

layers on the next ground had his leg 
Socio by the mis-throwing of a 
boomerang. 

Stras P. Vanpersvne is a hot favourite 
for Varsity “third base.” There is no 
“pitcher” at present up to ‘Varsity 





form, Cart Semieirz, who has had his 
“blue” in that position for the last 
three years, having gone down. 

The Union presents an extraordinary 
spectacle of international amity with 
its South African President, German 
Treasurer, American Librarian, and 
English Secretary. Perhaps the most 
noticeable feature is the “lobbying,” 
which has reached a high pitch of 
excellence, according to Transatlantic 
ideas. Senator Moore, B.N.C., Librarian, 
left his blazer in the grip of an impor- 
tunate undergraduate who wanted a 
certain book added to the Society's 
Library. The coat was at once returned 
to the Brasenose porter with the request 
neatly sewn to the collar. The German 
element has split up into twenty-five 
groups, which has made the voting 
complex. Next Thursday’s motion is 
postponed, as a «demonstration over 
some question of foreign politics has 
wrecked the Hall. The President's 
funeral attracted great crowds. 

The Vice-Chancellor is taking ener- 
getic measures to check the corner in 
‘scouts’ which has paralysed the wait- 
A prominent 
the 


ing in certain colleges. 
‘restaurateur’ has engineered 
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business with «a view to increase the 
custom at his establishment. The scouts, 
who are drawing good salaries from 
this enterprising tradesman, have the 
support of the undergraduates, who are 
watching with interest a struggle which 
ean only end in the improvement of 
‘Hall’ dinners. At Magdalen, where 
the chef refused to join the Clam-pie- 
and-soft-shell-crab movement, the kit- 
chens have been burned out. 








LINER. 


DIARY OF 


AN ATLANTIC 
EXTRACTS FRoM THE TRAVELLING 
Topsy, M.P 


R.M.S. Lucania, off Cape Clear, 
Sunday, October 18.—** Tis Sixty vears 


ago "’—sixty years and twelve months 
since CuarLtes Dickens made his first 


voyage across the Atlantic. Following 
on his route, in this magnificent ship, 
one thinks of the wide difference in his 
lot and ours. He was a passenger on 
the Britannia, pioneer of the magnifi- 
cent fleet that to-day flies the Cunard 
flag. At that date Britannia was liter- 
ally the pride of the ocean. Never had 
such a vessel been seen afloat. She was 
207 feet long by 34 feet 4 inches broad. 

Many a ship owner would have 
scamped that extra four inches. Sai 
Burxs to Mclver, “ Let us do the hand- 
some thing. Let us throw it in.” 

And they did. 

The Britannia had a tonnage burden 
of 1154, horse-power 740, and in addi- 
tion to Caartes Dickens and his world 
of fancies she carried 114 passengers. 


They were whirled westward at the 
lightning speed of eight and a-half 


knots per hour, lavishly consuming 
thirty-eight tons of coal a day. 

When the 
voyage, arrived in Boston in fourteen 
days and eight hours the citizens gaped 
in amazement. Felt they must do 
something; harking back to old in- 
stincts, their first impulse was to throw 
some chests of tea into the harbour: on 
second thoughts decided to entertain 
captain and officers at a banquet, 
whither they drove through streets gay 
with bunting. 

The Lucania (12,952 tons) and her 
sister ship the Campania, think shame 
of themselves if they are more than 
eight or nine hours over five days on 
the westward or eastward. 
Twenty-one to twenty-two knots, equal 
to twenty-five miles an hour, is their 
average speed. ‘There were at break- 
fast this morning over 1,300 passengers, 
which with the ship’s company of 418 
means the population of a small hamlet, 
at large and in comfort within the steel 
walls of our ship. 

During his first 
was haunted 
very well in 


Syitannia, on her maiden 


passage 


voyage DiIcKENSs’s 
by strange fear. 
fine weather,’ he 


mind 


* All 





thought. ‘ But what and if the stormy 
winds do blow?” (And they blew a 
hurricane before the Britannia ran 
into Halifax harbour.) ‘‘ The chimney- 
stack would be torn up by the roots, 
flung into the sea. Out would rush 
the uncontrolled fire, the ship would 
be aflame, and the passengers cooked 
like potatoes in their jackets.” 

This afternoon, pacing the promenade 
deck of the Lucania, one is not aware 
of the existence of a chimney-stack, or 
conscious of the throb of the mighty 
engines which, doubtless with incessant 
roar, far down below, urge the mighty 
ship forward. We see nothing but the 
blue sea, here and there flashing white 
teeth. A passing steamer, homeward 
bound, tosses up and down in fashion 
inscrutable to us on board the stately 
liner. As far as motion is concerned, 
exercise is more like pacing Brighton 
pier than sailing on the Atlantic. 
Behind us, Ireland in its new birth and 
brighter hope, fades in the distance. 
Before us the wide Atlantic, and all it 
may hold in store, even for a 13,000 
tonner. 

Tuesday.—Beginning to be disap- 
pointed with the Atlantic. Find it 
decidedly rude. At midnight, suddenly 
out of the west came a tempestuous 
wind. Suppose the Lucania, crossing 
margin of Atlantic, neglected to pay 
toll. Anyhow there was a rumpus, 
«a bullying, a buffeting, a mighty 
struggle of man’s work with Nature’s, 
that lasted fully twenty-four hours. 

And the Lueania won. 

It was not the kind of storm in 
which a ship either pitches or tosses. 
The wind was dead in the ship’s teeth, 
flinging over its deck masses of green 
water, served out by the ton weight. 
At every blow the great ship thrilled 
through all her timbers. But she took 
her punishment gamely. Must get to 
New York and deliver His Majesty’s 
mails by Friday night. Shall be done 
in spite of westerly gale and wild 
Atlantic. So Lucania set her teeth, 
bent her head to the storm and drove 
through the angry sea, parting it at 
her bows in mighty cascades of white 
foam breaking angrily over the blue 
water beyond. It was magnificent—and 
it was war. Thump, thump on the part 
of the wind-driven Atlantic. Imperious, 
irresistible riving of the water by the 
prow of the conquering ship. 

These are circumstances under which 
even seasoned passengers require good 
food daintily cooked. This they get on 
the Lueania. She has her graces as 
well as her strength; spacious, finely- 
proportioned dining-room, brilliantly 


lit; breakfast, luncheon, dinner —not 
forgetting the eleven o'clock cup of 
chicken broth-—-on scale of country- 
house hospitality. Like Utysses and 





the Memper ror Sark: I have travelled 
far on many ships. Aware of difficul- 
ties of cooking at sea, have made the 
best of what was served at. table. 
These difficulties don’t seem to exist in 
case of Lucania. Never in London or 
Continental hotels had meals more 
daintily cooked or—and this is half 
the battle—better served than in this 
lordly mansion, speeding across _ the 
Atlantic whether in storm or sunshine. 


“Ain't you a little rash?” Sark 
asked last night, hearing me_ order 


whitebait. ‘‘ You’re not sure of white- 
bait at the Carlton or the Savoy, much 
less at the Mansion House. One of the 
most difficult things in the world to 
cook and But whitebait out of 
a ship's galley brought on to the table 
in a western gale and a_ head 
Hein?” 

Five minutes later Sark was silent, 
save for the munching of what he 
admitted was one of the best plates of 
whitebait he had ever eaten. 

“Tf the chef can do this,” he said, in 
—for him—a hushed tone, “ he can do 
anything.” 

As usual Sark proved to be right. 


serve. 


sea. 





RULE, BRITANNIA! 

Srupents of the London Gazette will 
have learnt that yet another step has 
been taken to ensure that Britannia 
shall really and truly rule the waves. 
The following notice recently appeared 
in that periodical :— 

“Tn pursuance of His Majesty's pleasure 
the gold-braided blue evening waistcoat for 
Officers of the Royal Navy has been abolished, 
and a plain blue evening waistcoat has been 
substituted for it. 

“ Naval Officers are to wear :—With No. 6 
(‘Mess Dress’): the white evening waistcoat 
already worn only with No. 2 (‘Ball Dress’) 
and with No. 9 (‘White Mess Dress’) when 
the Kamarband is not worn. With No. 7 (‘ Mess 
Undress’ the plain blue evening waistcoat, 
which is also to be worn with No. 10 (‘ White 
Mess Undress’) when the Kamarband is not 
worn. 

It is satisfactory to find that the 
Admiralty authorities can find time to 
spare from that the Navy is 
adequately supplied with ammunition 
to exercise a pretty taste in waistcoats. 
it is hoped that in the interests of 
economy they may before long decide 


seeing 


to abolish No. 2 (“Ball Dress”) and 
substitute tea gowns. Meantime Mr. 
Punch understands that a new pale 


blue double extra Kamarband is being 
designed for use with No. 12 (‘ Bathing 
Dress”’) and No. 14 (‘“ Undress more 
), and that there is a movement 
in favour of doing away with obligatory 
gold braid on pyjamas. 
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Exauann (by a German 
Non imperium, sed emporium. 
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CHARIVARIA, 


As a consequence of recent revelations 
4 movement is on foot in the boot trade 
to institute the registration of standard 
marks for boots. It is suggested there 
shall be three, to designate the various 
qualities :— ‘‘ Nothing _ like leather,” 
“Something like leather,” and “Leather.” 
The movement is being anxiously 
watched by the paper trade. 

Our readers will be sorry to hear 
that the talented author of How to Grow 
Rich has fallen on evil days, and that a 
fund is being collected for him. 


Wittiam Scuerrer, of Cincinnati, who 
was proud of the title of ‘“‘ The Greatest 
Whisky Drinker on Earth,” has been 
obliged to drop the last two words of his 
designation. He was only twenty-seven. 

We admire the sanguine temperament 
of the people of Buckinghamshire. The 
unveiling of the County War Memorial 
has been postponed on account of the 
wet weather, but it is announced that 
the ceremony will take place next Spring. 

It is gratifying to learn that, in 
spite of the pessimists, the world is 
improving. The interesting news 
comes from Horitz in Bohmerwald, 
where the Passion-Play was performed 
this year, that Apam and Eve fell in 
love, and are now respectably married. 

“Leading lights in polities, literature, 
art, and music,” says The Queen, “ are 
alone to be admitted to the new Ladies’ 
Atheneum Club.”” We prophesy that 


this will cause some of the behind 
lights to flare up. 
Hundreds of thousands of ladies 


helped the sacred cause of Charity on 
Hospital Shopping Day by spending 
their husbands’ money on articles for 
themselves. 
_ There has been a conflict between the 
Gendarmerie and 500 Jews at Warsaw, 
in which a number of Jews were killed. 
The cause of the collision has not yet 
been selected by the wuthorities. ~ 

The Chairman of the Aerated Bread 
Company having stated that marriages 
among A.B.C. girls show a marked 
increase, the young ladies employed by 
other firms are complaining that they 
do not find the acquisition of a husband 
quite as easy as A.B.C, 

An Extraordinary Council of Turkish 
Ministers has come to the Ordinary 
decision to reject many of the proposals 
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A WARY POLITICIAN. 
“TELL ME, MY DEAR Doctor, aRE you A Free Traper or A PROTECTIONIST? 
“TO TELL YOU THE TRUTH, MY DEAR MADAM, IT DEPENDS UPON THE Patieyr wiom I am TREATING!” 


” 





Another British war vessel has| pation of Mukden by the Russians has 
grounded—this time on the coast of| created a belief in Japanese circles that 
Holland. These frequent trips on land| Russian promises and declarations are 
suggest that the motto of the Royal} unreliable. 
Marines might well be adopted as the | 
motto of the Navy. It is Per mare,| Mr, Ciaynernain’s statement that the 
per terras. Seats | cycle of good trade is over has received 
istartling confirmation at the annual 

According to Le Journal, Paris con-| meeting of the Humber Cycle Company. 
sumed 485 asses last year. Certainly a| —_-—— 
marked improvement has been noticed} The War Office experiment with 
in the attitude of their Press towards us. | ‘‘ Half-day Soldiers” has heen such a 
'success that a series of Saturday-to- 
The Yokohama correspondent of the|Monday Wars are said to be in pre- 





of the Macedonian Reform Scheme. 
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Daily Mail telegraphs that the re-occu-| paration. 

















“TOUT VIENT A CELUI QUI SAIT ATTENDRE.” 
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COME To Us!” 
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OUR ASTHETIC GEES. 
Ix an action heard the other day | 
the owners of a motor van 
which had frightened a pair of carriage | 
horses, counsel for the plaintiff described 
the appearance of the vehicle as weird 
and uncanny, and mentioned that on 
occasion the whole of the seven 
cab-horses on the Swiss Cottage rank 
had stampeded on seeing it approach. 
According to a correspondent, the same 
equine sensitiveness to form and colour 
has given rise to other interesting cases 
in the Law Courts, which seem to have 
escaped the attention of the ordinary 
journals. As the matter is of public 
importance, a brief report of some of 
these cases is appended. 

The General Omnibus Company last 
week applied for an injunction against 
Messrs. CuiprenpaLes, of ‘Tottenham 
Court Road, to restrain them from 
exhibiting in their window a suite of 
bedroom furniture in the style known 
L’Art Nouveau. <A representative 
of the Company deposed that not one of 
their horses could be induced either by 
force or persuasion to pass the window. 
He considered the articles exhibited 


against 


one 


as 





decidedly uncanny.  Cross-examined, 
he said he was not aware whether there 
was a knacker’s yard and a glue factory 
just round the corner. He did not see 
that the question was material. The 
learned Judge said that the animals in 


|question were not as a rule abnormally 


neurotic or fastidious, and granted the 
relief asked for. 

Miss Barsara Pixkertox, a maiden 
lady, formerly in business as a school- 
mistress, was recently sued in the 
County Court by Madame Warktss, the 
well-known milliner, for the price of a 
hat. The defence was that it was 
impossible to wear it. Miss PinkerTon 
stated that upon her arrival at Waterloo 
one morning, wearing the confection in 
question, the entire assemblage of four- 
wheelers in the station yard simulta- 
neously turned tail and fled. The police, 
moreover, objected to the diversion of 
the traffic which became necessary when 
she walked out in the hat. Cross- 
examined, she had not tried the effect 
on horses of walking out without the 
hat, and considered the question ridicu- 
lous. Miss Hitpa Gunnine, formerly an 
assistant at Madame WarkiNs’s, but now 
otherwise engaged, was called as an 





exp ‘rt. She should describe the hat as 
weird. She didn’t know much about 
four-wheelers, but it would certainly 
frighten chaps. This expression having 
been explained to the Court, the defen- 
lant fainted away, and judgment was 
given in her favour. 

Joun Jenv,a cabman, was yesterday 
charged with furious driving in the 
Strand. He explained that his horse, 
suddenly observing that the projected 
building line at the corner of the new 
thoroughfare would seriously impair the 
vista that had hitherto refreshed the 
animal in his eastward career from 
Charing Cross, had bolted in the diree- 
tion of Printing House Square. The 
defendant was discharged. 





The Decline of England. 
1666. Annus Mirabilis (Drypey). 
1903. (Wet’un). 


” ” 


Tue Campion or tur Pires.— Mr. 
Cnamper.aty’s figure,” says the Daily 
Telegraph, “was no sooner descried 
striding towards the crimson tribune 
than,” &e. &e. Many people have quite 
wrongly supposed that the “ tribune’ 
in question was Mr. Joun Burxs, M.P. 
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DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 


A-st-n Cn-Mp-ri-N (the little Drummer Boy, to W-re-rr, the Veteran). ““ WHAT DID Y¢ 
MEDALS FOR? J NEVER HEARD OF YOUR DOING 


[Mr. Austen Crampertain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking at Aberdeen, Tuesday, November 3, 


all along his political career, could not point to a single legislative meisure for which he had been 
and interruptions.) —* Times” report. | 





JG EVER GET THOSE 


ANYTHING.” 


said, “Sir Wittram THarcovrt, 


responsible.” (Cheers, laughter 
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ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE PLATFORM; OR, WHAT WE ARE COMING TO. 


Mr. Chamberlain. ‘‘ AS SOME FEARS HAVE BEEN EXPRESSED OF THE EFFECT OF MY PROPOSALS ON THE PuysiguE oF THE NATION, I HAVE TAKEN 
THE—-ER—TROUBLE TO BORROW—ER—(stoops down and rummages under the table)—THESE TWO HANDSOME INFANTS” (preuces them, amid loud 
cheers and waving of the Union Jack), “KINDLY LENT TO ME FOR THE OCCASION BY MY FRIEND ALDERMAN QUIVERFULL. A. SLIGHT REDUCTION 
HAS BEEN MADE IN THE FARINACEOUS FOOD OF ONE OF THEM IN EXACT PROPORTION TO THE Tax J propose. ‘THE RESULT, YOU WILL INSTANTLY SEE, 


IS MOST REASSURING.” 


[“« Mr. CuamBertain suddenly produced at his meeting in Bingley Hall two loaves specially baked to illustrate the actual effect on the 


size of the loaf of the proposed tax on corn.” —Daily Paper. 








RHYMES OF THE EAST. 
Haven. 
Here, in mine old-time harbourage installed, 
Lulled by the murmurous hum of London’s traffic 


To that full calm which may be justly called 
Seraphic, 


I praise the gods; and vow, for my escape 
From the hard grip of premature Jehannum, 
One golden-tissued bottle of the grape 
Per annum. 


For on this day I kissed my parent earth, 
(Having been knocked impetuously over 
By a huge porter of gigantic girth 
At Dover) ; 


Flashed in the train by Shorneliffe’s draughty camp ; 
Gazed on the hurrying landscape’s pastoral graces, 
Old farms, and happy fields (a trifle damp 
In places) ; 


Passed the wild suburbs, indigent and bare 
Of natural foliage, but bravely flying 
Frank garlandry of last week’s underwear 
Out drying ; 





And so to Town; and with that blessed sight 
I, a poor fevered wreck, forgot to shiver—- 
Forgot to mourn the Burden of my White 
Man’s Liver ; 


And felt my bosom heave, my breast expand 
With thoughts too sweet, too deep for empty cackle, 
Such thoughts as nothing but a first-class Band 
Could tackle : 


Till, from its deeps, my celebrated smile 
(Which friends called Marvel) clove my jaws asunder, 
Lucid, intense, and all men stood awhile 
In wonder ! 
it it tt # it 
Let none approach me now, for I have dined ; 
The fire is bright ; Havana’s choice aroma 
Persuades my senses to a pleasing kind 
Of coma ; 


Calmly I contemplate my future lot : 
I reconstruct the past—it fails to strike me 
With aught of horror (pity there are not 
More like me!)— 


My bosom’s lord sits lightly on my breast ; 
The East grows dim; and every hour | stuck to it 
Imparts a richer brightness to the West, 
Good luck to it! Dum-Dum. 
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MR. PUNCH’S SYMPOSIA. 
III.—Snovutp Noveiists ceask Writinc ? 
Scexe—The Authors’ Club. 
PRESENT. 

Mr. Mudie. 

Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
Miss Marie Corelli. 
Mr. Watts-Dunton. 
Mr. Guy Boothby. 

Mr. Andrew Loring. 
Wee Macgreegor. 

Dr. Richard Garnett. 
Mr. Hall Caine. 

Mrs. L. a. Meade. 
Miss Adeline Sergeant. 
Vr. Henry James. 

Mr. J. Holt Schooling. 


Mr. Mudie. A novelist writing to 
the Daily Mail has called upon his 
fellow craftsmen to agree to abstain from 
fiction for five years and thus relieve 


the threatened congestion. We are 
met together, ladies and gentlemen, 


under this hospitable roof to discuss 
the wisdom and feasibility of this 
suggestion. 

Mrs. L. T. Meade 

Miss Adeline Sergeant 

Mr. Guy Boothby 
Did you say years or minutes ? 

Mr. Mudie. Years. 

Mrs. L. T’. Meade 

Miss Adeline Sergeant | 

Mr. Guy Boothby 
I don't understand the joke. [Ezeunt. 

Mr. Watts-Dunton. 1 think there is 
a good deal in it. I was forty years 
writing Aylwin, a little precious thing 
you may have reviewed, but 
it jisn’t really done yet. I should like 
to spend forty more on it. 

Wee Macgreegor. Hoots ! 

Mr. Andrew Loring. But are there 
to be no new novels at all for five 
yews? Are we to endure an unmiti- 
gated penal servitude to the old? If 
I hardly dare to think of what the 
readers of Mr. Smith of England would 
Sy. 

Vr. Henry James. Need we consider 
that ? 

Mr. Mudie. 1 don’t care for the title. 
Why not Messrs. Mudie of England ? 

Mr. Andrew Loring. Yes, and how 
would the artists live who design the 
posters for the Answers serials ? 

Dr. Richard Garnett. I doubt if that 
is an important question. Personally, 
I am on the side of a close time for 
fiction. My own little flutter in this 


- (in unison). 


(in wnison). 


some of 


SO), 


direction, The Twilight of the Gods, 
took me many more than five vears. 
Indeed, I read, 1 suppose, some 80,000 
volumes before I was qualified to begin 
it at all. 


some novelists should certainly be kept 
from writing for five if not fifty years. 
I have no objection whatever to name 
them. First and foremost I should 
place 

Mr. Hall Caine. 1 beg your pardon, 
but—— 

Mr. Mudie. We could probably all 
draw up such lists; but they hardly 
come into the present discussion. The 
question is, shall all novelists conspire 
to be silent ? 

Miss Corelli. Certainly not those who 
are inspired ; not those with a great and 
sublime mission. 

Wee Macgreegor. The leddy’s richt 
there. 

Mr. Watts - Dunton. I also am in 
agreement with our diminutive Scotch 
friend. 

Mr. Mudie. But who is to decide ? 
Miss Corelli. Each will decide for 
herself, 

Mr. Hall Caine. In the little rugged 
warm-hearted Isle of Man we have a 
very sensible law framed, I may state 
in passing, by one who is not personally 
unknown to some of you, which deprives 
all cats of their tales. A most admirable 
enactment. May we not take a lesson 
from it? Let it be done by Parliament. 

Mr. Henry James. The notion of 
Parliament regulating the production of 
fiction, otherwise than by the length of 
its own recesses, is distinctly splendid. 

Sir Gilbert Parker. Order! Order! 
It seems to me, as an altruistic Imperial- 
ist, that this is a question which does 
not concern authors alone, but reviewers. 
There are, I am told, in London alone, 
no fewer than 1500 ladies and gentle- 
men who eke out a precarious livelihood 
by writing notices of novels. Are we 
to reduce this meritorious and indus- 
trious class to the condition of a “ ruined 
trade?” 

Miss Corelli. I could witness the 
extinction of these atrocious malefactors 
without a pang. 

Dr. Richard Garnett. The prospect of 
unemployed reviewers leaves me cold. 
Instead of reviewing novels without 
reading them, as they do at present, 
they will merely be reduced to reading 
novels without reviewing them. 

Mr. Mudie. Wholesale prohibition 
seems to me a little severe. Why should 
there not be a system of licences, under 
which no one should be allowed to 
publish who had not sold, say, 40,000 
copies of a novel ? 

Mr. Hall Caine. 50,000. 

Miss Corelli. 60,000. 

Wee Macgreegor (triumphantly). Twa 
hundert thousand ! 

Mr. Holt Schooling. I have prepared 
several tables of statistics, in which the 
ratio between the novelistic output and 
the decline of cur exports is succinctly 





Miss Corelli. My own view is that 


shown that the more we read the less 
we export. 

Miss Corelli. This is not a matter of 
statistics but of humanity. Think of 
the pitiable condition of the great 
majority of the public, cut off for five 
vears from the refreshing boon of 
modern fiction and driven, faute de 
mieux, to exist on such desolating and 
asphyxiating mental pabulum as that 
yrovided by a Stprey Lee or an ANDREW 

ANG. 

Mr. Watts-Dunton. Talking of ANDREWs, 
the free libraries would be absolutely 
deserted. 

Miss Corelli. That is the strongest 
argument in favour of the proposal | 
have yet heard. 
Mr. Henry James. As one interested, 
more or less, perhaps, acutely in the 
question at issue, may I be allowed to 
ask how do the persons responsible for 
what, in the language of commerce, 
may be termed the fictional output— 
numbering, I am inclined to suppose, 
several thousands—propose to make, if 
lL may be pardoned the colloquialism, 
both ends meet during the period of 
enforced abstention ? 
Sir Gilbert Parker. A scheme of 
assisted emigration to the South African 
colonies, where white settlers are urgently 
needed, seems to me the best solution 
of the difficulty for the rank and file. 
As regards the leaders, I understand 
that Sir Arraur Conan Doyie, Mr. 
Barrie, Mr. Anrnoxy Horr Hawkixs and 
Mr. Hatt Caine, all meditate entering 
the Parliamentary arena. 

Wee Maegreegor. 1 dinna think my 
Paw will lat me gang into Parlymint. 

Miss Corelli. I have not the slight- 


est intention of emigrating while 
Vandalism still riots unchecked at 


Stratford-on-Avon. If novel writing be 
proscribed, I can still stagger humanity 
with the pamphlet or the pasquinade. 
Mr. Mudie. The more I think of it, 
the less I like the prospect of total 
: 3 
abstinence. Think, ladies and gentle- 
men, of what might happen if, deprived 
of a literary safety-valve, you were driven 
by lack of employment into model- 


ing your conduct on that of your 
characters ! 
Mr. Watts- Dunton. I confess to 


being converte! by our Chairman. 
The risks of the proposed muzzling 
order are too great, the consequences 
too voleanic. | propose that Mr. Gry 
Boornpy, Mrs. L. T. Meape and Miss 
ADELINE SERGEANT should at once be 
reassured on this point, and would 
suggest that the message should be 
conveyed by Mr. Maccrercor forthwith. 
[The motion having been carried 
unanimously, the company 

broke up after singing “ Britons 





visualised. By these it is conclusively 





never will be slaves.” 
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THE HEAD OF THE QUEUE ; 

Or, AN INTERVIEW witH A PERSON 

or Some STanpDINc. 

Armep with a passport from Mr. 
Punch, I called, the morning after the 
inauguration of the Hilarity Theatre, 
on the Champion First-Nighter and 
(QQueue-Header (if that is not a contra- 
diction in terms) of London. He lives 
on the further side of Tooting Bec in a 
row of small and not easily discoverable 
houses, but as I was anxious to obtain 
from his own lips a record of his experi- 
ences as Outside Record-holder I allowed 
no difficulties to stand in the way. 

Reaching his address soon after mid- 
day, I found straw laid down in the 
immediate vicinity and the door-knocker 
carefully muffled with a duster. After a 
short period of suspense, I was admitted 
by a haggard-looking woman, who told 
me with an air of mingled pride and 
anxiety that she was the Cheenion's 
wife. She had been obliged to turn. 
away thirty-four reporters that morn- 
ing; however, she would be pleased to 
make an exception in favour of Mr. 
Punch. The interview, nevertheless, 
must be brief, as the patient had been 
delirious all night and was having lucid 
intervals of only a few minutes’ dura- 
tion. 

I was therefore ushered into the back 
bed-room and found the Champion 
lving in bed, with a lump of ice tied 
on to his forehead, an eight-day clock 
in one hand and his certificate of en- 
durance in the other. 

Seeing that time was precious I pro- 
ceeded at once to the point. 

“Ts it true,” I inquired, ‘‘ that you 
have not only beaten London’s record 
(and therefore the world’s), but your 
own, as a Stayer Outside?” 

‘* Forty-five-hours-an’-a-quarter 
forty-five hours and a quarter,” he 
repeated, growing gradually more 
coherent, ‘“‘a day and a half before 
anyone else ! ” 

“And you braved all sorts of trials 
in pursuit of your glorious object ? ” 

“Three thunderstorms and a wash- 
out, an attack of hooligans, a charge of 
police, a gas explosion and . . . ” here 
he gasped for breath. 

“Dear me!” I interjected, “‘ you are 
indeed a hero. Your name deserves to 
be inscribed in the annals of British 
history :. 

“Tt is,” he cried; “I pencilled it on 
the Gallery Door the moment I arrived.” 

“And you are satisfied with the 
marvellous proof you have given of the 
value of time, and the loyalty of the 
first-nighter to the Sacred Cause ?” 

“Quite! I have shown what the 
human frame is capable of enduring in 
the pursuit of self-amusement. I have 
read a lesson to the m’serable fools who 
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only to watch a cricket-match, or stand- 
ing for a paltry hour and a-half around 
a football ground.” 

‘“‘ Have you any public pronouncement 
to make ?”’ 

* Yes, it must be stopped at once ! 

“ What?” T asked, looking somewhat 
nervously for the door. 

“Why, the mean and unsportsman- 
like use of boy-messengers, of course ! 


” 


It’s not playing the game, to keep| 


places in this way. What is to prevent 
some jealous rival of mine employing 
a whole relay for a week beforehand if 
this goes on!” 

‘You were let in before the time, I 
understand ? ” 

* Yes, at half-past three. That took 
four hours off my record, unfortu- 
nately!” 

“Did you see anything of the play?” 

“The play!” he almost  shrieked. 
“What of that? That was of no impor- 
tance! I[ got in first, and dropped 
asleep the next moment, and only awoke 
when they were turning the lights out 
at the finish. They had given me my 
diploma at the ticket-office, and I walked 
home just as | came, and I have remem- 
bered nothing since. Never mind, next 
time I will go one better, and wait for 
forty-six hours, and my name will be in 
the Times and all the papers, as well as 
the Daily M-——” 

At this point a fresh access of 
delirium seized him, and [ judged it 
best to withdraw rapidly and quietly, 
having, if possible, increased my admira- 
tion for this specimen of true British 
grit and perseverance. A. A.S. 





THE BILLIARD ENTHUSIAST’S DREAM. 


are content with sitting for six hours | 


THE FOUND LEADER. 


[Mr. Hatt Care, the well-known novelist, 
| has been invited by three different English 
| constituencies to represent them as the Liberal 
Candidate at the next Parliamentary election. } 


| 
| 


Wuerner the whole dispute is 
Correctly understood, 
Whether Protective duties 
Will raise the price of food, 
Whether the fair-trade nation 
Must end in horrid slumps, 
Whether our observation 
Should be, ‘‘ What ho ! she dumps! ’-- 


Vainly indeed you ask us; 
To answer this at sight 
Would, we admit it, task us; 
The points where we unite 
Are far more easily reckoned : 
* Down, down with CHamper.arn !” 
That is the first. The second 
Is, “ Up with the great Hatt Carve!” 


Wherefore with high ambition 
We turn to him and plead ; 
No average politician 
Will satisfy our need ; 
Never for such we take spears 
And shields and set our ranks -- 
Give us the head like SHaksprare’s, 
The chief who talks in Manx! 


Come from your lone zariba, 
Come now, without demur, 
Leaving the halls of Greeba 
To lead at Westminster ! 
Let Rosenery plough with hearty 
Goodwill his fruitless plain— 
The hope of the Liberal Party 
Henceforward is-—Haut Cane! 
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THE SUN-CHILD, 


Tue Srory or THE Servants’ Baro, 


Ir was the day after Christmas Day, and there was. to be 
a servants’ ball at Peckwater Towers. Great preparations 
had been making, for the voung Marquis of Peckwarer had 
but recently come to the title and the estates, and he had 
determined that things should be done in the jolly old 
English stvle of which he had read in books published a 
creat many years ago. His grandfather, the late Marquis, 
had been a recluse with one absorbing hobby, the collection 
and classification of birds’ eggs from every portion of the 
bird-frequented globe. But for the excitement afforded by 
the oecasional purchase of some rare speciwen, such as the 
celebrated Auk’s egg, for which he had paid four hundred 
guineas after a fierce competition with an American million- 
aire, his life had been singularly uneventful... He had lived, 
he had voted on three or four 
in House of | 
Lords, he had collected eggs 
and he had died, hequeathing | 


occasions the 





his magnificent collection to} 
the British Museum. That 
summed up his history. His 
heir, the present Marquis, 
had inherited great posses 
sions In castles, towers, land, 
and, what was even more im 
portant, in ready money. He 
had ideas, and one of them 
was that the happiness of | 
England depended on a frank | 
and cordial union between | 
the great nobles who lived | 
on the land and_ their re- | 
tainers and dependents. On 
his estates, at any rate, the 


feudal days were to be re- 
stored without their tyranny 
xv their wickedness, 
golden era of universal happt 
was to be inaugurated 


( and a 


| 

] 

| 
ness 
by the condescension of the 
great and the necessary eleva- 
tion of the humble without | 
any obliteration of those class 
distinctions which had made 
Britain, the Marquis — 
thought, eminent in arms, in arts, in commerce and in the 
science of government. He was going to do what his 
remoter ancestors had done, and he about the task 
with great enthusiasm and, it must be admitted, with little 


n 
3) 


** ANOTHER DISTURBANCE OF THE 


SO) 


set 


clise retion : 
\ll that the old Dukes had been without knowing if, 
The young Duke would fain know he was without be ing it 

Such were his intentions and such the state of his mind. 
The Servants’ Ball at Peckwater. Towers was one of the first 
fruits of the new order of things. 

I don’t quite know what had brought the Sun-child to 
Peckwater Towers on this particular 26th of December. 
The magnificent battlemented array of the Towers, their 
frowning majesty against the glow of a sunset sky had 
attracted him, no doubt, and he had wandered in through 
the great wrought-iron gates and up the broad avenue 
flanked by gaunt trees, and so through the entrance gate 
and into the house itself. He had watched the preparations, 
and now, at nine o’clock of the evening, he found himself 
in the large vaulted hall set apart for the ceremony just as 
the house-party, headed by the Marquis and the Marchioness, 
had swept into the assembly of servants and tenants and 
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superior tradesmen, with their wives and daughters, who 


|had been summoned for a night of hearty feudal enjoyment 


under the gracious eyes of their lord. 

Before their dazzling betters had arrived upon the scene 

the gathered guests had made a few faint attempts at 
animated conversation, but, as the procession from the 
higher regions entered, even these spasmodic efforts died 
down, and a frozen silence fell upon the hall. The butler 
and the housekeeper, awed by their new and _ terrible 
responsibilities into a pomposity unusual even for them, 
advanced into. the middle of the floor to greet their distin- 
guished hosts : 
PALLISER. 
bouRNE,” said the Marquis. 
give you heartily welcome. 
ready ?”’ 

Mr. Pauuser and Mrs. Braysourxe were acutely conscious 
of at least a hundred pair of 
eves that were curiously fixed 
upen them. Mr. Patiser 
turned to Mrs. Braysouryr, 
and Mrs. Braysourne, turning 
a livelier searlet with every 
moment that passed, looked 
hopele ssly at the butler, who 


Good evening, Bray- 


‘Good evening, all of you; |] 
Shall we begin? Is the musie 


Good evening, Mrs. 


cleared his throat and, fixing 
himself in a rigid’ and impas- 
sive attitude, thus began : 

“We are -ahem-——prepared 
for the —ahem —eventuality, 
my Jord and your ladyship. 
We were hoping that—ahem 

would your lord and my 
ladyship be pleased—ahem 
to lead off the first dance? 
The—ahem—instrumentalists 
are ready.” 

At this the Marquis, with 
a stiff bow, offered his arm to 
Mrs. Braypourne, and Mr. 
PALLISER became aware that 
the Marchioness had placed 
her hand lightly within his 
elbow joint; the fiddles and 
the cornet-a-piston struck up 





u  quadrille, the couples 

\ROMETER IS EXPECTED SHORTLY.” solemnly sorted themselves 
— — out into squares, and the 

long-expected Ball began. It may safely be said that 


in all the history of dancing there never was a more 
joyless dance. Not a tongue wagged. Even the Marquis, 
who had primed with notions of heartiness, felt 
his spirits droop as he saw eighty melancholy and _ all 
but lifeless human beings solemnly pacing through the 
figures of the dance. The music ceased, the dance ended, 
and a gloomy silence again descended upon the scene of 
revelry, as the men paraded their partners up and down 
or deposited them in their seats. It was at this moment 
that the Sun-child felt it his duty to intervene. Coming 
close to the Marquis and assuming the voice of the Marchio- 
ness (he had a pretty talent for imitation), he said :— 

‘My dear, it’s quite evident we are spoiling the enjoy- 
ment of these people. Let us go and leave them to them- 
selves.” 

“My dear,” the Marquis began in a tone of some surprise, 
“it’s a strange thing, but the same idea had just —” he 
broke off, for he realised that his wife was at the other end 
of the hall. He went towards her. Now the Sun-child 
had left the Marquis and had played the same trick on 
his wife. As the Marquis, therefore, advanced to her she 


come 
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also came towards him. “Let us make our Good-byes and 
go away,” said the Marquis; “we are casting a gloom on 
the proceedings.” The next moment they had gathered 
their party together and left the room. 

“Now,” said the Sun-child to Mr. Pattiser in the voice 
of Mrs. Braypourne, ‘‘ we've been a couple of stuck-up old 
fools” —Mr. Pattiser gasped—* let ’s enjoy ourselves. The 
quality ’s gone and we can have some fun.” 

Mr. Paiiser never quite understood how Mrs. Bray- 
BOURNE’S voice had come to him, for she was twenty yards at 
least away from him, but he acted on her words and bore 
her no ill will. The next dance was a polka, and you never 
saw a giddier jollier dance in your life. From that moment 
everything went well and the Ball became a glorious success. 
As Miss CapswELL, one of the housemaids, put it, *‘ We ’adn’t 
a chance so long as the lords and ladies was about. Soon 
as they were gone we begun to enjoy ourselves.” 





A LULLABY FOR THE SLEEPLESS. 
(Some years after Scott.) 

Tue latest cure for wakefulness is to lie on one’s back, and 
puff at an empty wooden pipe with a deep inhaling move- 
ment. It is not stated whether ladies are recommended to 
adopt this plan. If so, it is rather a painful prospect for 
the limner of a future Sleeping Venus. 


O, hush thee, dear reader, and snooze through the night, 
Thy dreams, Ill be bound, will be lovely and bright— 
For a wonderful dodge in the papers we see 

For chasing the woes of insomnia from thee. 


O, fear not the pipe that’s in front of thy nose— 
"Tis no Pan-pipe or bagpipe to mar thy repose ; 

But inhale through the tube till thy features get red, 
And finally Morpheus approaches thy bed. 


O, puff thee, my reader, the time soon will come, 
When the briar will choke thee or bore with its hum ; 
Recline then supinely, and pull while you may— 
How you 'd look, if a lady, 1’d rather not say ! 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Wuey my Baronite finds on his table a new novel by the 
author of A Welsh Singer and Torn Sails, he takes it in 
hand with pleased anticipation. He cannot say that On 
the Wings of the Wind (Hutcuinson) reaches the excellence of 
these masterpieces. The story would have been improved 
if the wings had been cut a little. Occasionally they float 
a little wearily; moreover, ALLEN Ratng, an’ she loves us, 
will spare us the too frequent scraps of Welsh. They may 
be apposite. But they do not add anything either to the 
flow of the narrative or to its interest. And the repe- 
tition monotonous. Caton parob runs ‘merch i pretty 
close in the number of citations. These things said, there 
remains nothing but praise for the simplicity and tenderness 
of the tale. The heroine, Miriel, is a charming girl, worthy 
of the love of big-hearted Doctor Dan. A minor but 
delightful character is Deio, the doctor’s man-of-all-work. 
In Phil Vaughan, both in person, character, and the cireum- 
stances under which he is wrecked, there is echo, doubtless 
unconsciously produced, of David Copperfield’s sometime 
friend, Steerforth. But AttEN Raye works in a field so 
entirely her own, with characters in the main so fresh, that 
the coincidence does not matter. 


is 


“Nihil ‘ Dickensium’ a me alienum puto.” And so the 
Baron, speaking for himself, latin?, in the above adapted 
quotation, contemplates with affectionate regard the volume 











ENCOURAGEMENT. 
Pupil (after repeated attempts). “ On, I’m surE I NEVER SHALI BE 
ABLE To!” Professor. “ OW YES, YOU WILL, I WAS JUST AS BIG A 


DoNKEY MYSELF AT First!” 








and Carnertne W. B. Warp, published by the firm of Caapmax 
AND HALL, so intimately associated with our great novelist. 
The Baron welcomes this as a valuable addition to the shelves 
of every library. 





a 

Our Lady's Inn (Biackwoop) is the kind of novel that 
does not exhaust the brain in the effort of reading. This, 
like approbation from Sir Hupert Srantey (though really, 
it’s only what my Baronite says), is praise indeed. And 
yet Mr. Storer Ciovston is not altogether without design 
of writing a novel with a purpose. It runs in the direction 
of showing how, according to the creed of Mr. Thomas 
Clestran of Pittentrews, system is everything. Everything 
about him was managed on system,—his conservatories 
and his conversation, his pheasants and his servants, his 
plantations and his tenantry. On system he proposed to 
take a wife. How his fiancée rebelled against system; 
how she induced Sir Andrew Dunsappie, whom Mr. Clestran 
had left in charge of the young lady during temporary 
absence, to drive her to the station disguised in a suit 
of the Baronet’s own clothes; how she escaped to London ; 
how she met in chambers Mr. Clestran’s disinherited son, 
and how she married him, is all told in light brisk fashion 
that keeps the reader to the end in state of breathless 
interest. 


The Baron has before him some pretty little books with 
coloured plates, and always something nice on these plates 
for the children to devour, with their eyes, entitled Lords 
and Ladies, I’ve seen the Sea (Briutry Jonnson), intended 
for Christmas, and forestalling that season of generous 
donations by nearly two months. 


Canon AInGer’s contribution to the English Men of Letters 
Series (Macmurian), A Study of Crabbe, peculiarly 


is 





now before him, entitled The Real Dickens Land, by H. 8. 





valuable. We all know of the Aldeburgh absentee parson, 
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KING BEERBOHM THE FIRST GRANTING CHARTERS TO YE SOUVENIR KWICHTES AND YE FAIRE LADYES. 


From ye Bay Tree Tapestry of ye period. Anticipating ye 100th night of Richard ye Second.) 
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though few, like Watter Soorr, are able 
to quote him with appositeness and at 
length. My Baronite confesses that, till 
he read this book, he knew him 
chiefly through the delightful but refrac- 
ting mirror of The Rejected Addresses. 
Canon Atncer sketches his quiet life with sympathetic 
hand, and having waded through his works, including the 
10,000 lines of “The Borough,” picks out the plums. He 
demonstrates what has before not been made clear, that 
Crappe, like De Quincey, was a victim of the opiate habit 
and wrote many fine things under the influence of the 
drug. In another interesting passage he claims for Crappe 
that he was the founder of the rural novel, the Silas Marner 
and the Adam Bede of fifty years later. One of his Tales 
of the Hall seems to have supplied Texxyson with a theme. 
Craspe turned out mounds of rubbishy verse, under which 
the patient seeker sometimes finds a diamond. In “ The 
Borough” is a sketch of a two-sided miser who starved 
himself, drove beggars from his door, but secretly aided the 
helpless. Here are four delightful lines, the more charming 
because gravely written. CrapseE was wholly unconscious of 
the grim humour of the last nine words :— 



















PHAAAN 
SUN 


All in a wintry night from far he came 

To soothe the sorrows of a suffering dame, 

Whose husband robbed him and to whom he meant 
A lingering but reforming punishment. 


“Something with boiling oil in it,” as W. S. Gieerr put it 
many years later. 


Whenever Mr. Bram Stoker takes pen in hand for a 
story he seems determined to imitate the Fat Boy, who, 
on a certain occasion, wanted to “make” somebody’s 
“flesh creep.” In The Jewel of Seven Stars (Hetyemany) 
he has succeeded with a vengeance. He leads us on and 
on, through mystery after mystery, until we pause, trem- 
blingly, before opening the final chapter, which is to lift 
the awful veil and make evident to our dazed senses what 
is what! And then—shall the Baron reveal? No! Mum is 
the word. Who but Braw Stroker himself can deseribe 
that climax? Listen: 

“There, in that lonely house, far away from aid of man, naught 
could avail.” 
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will. So, if you 
love the magical 











and  superna- 
tural, make up 
jyour mind to 


spend a delightfully thrilling domestic evening with Bra 


| Stoker and his dear old mummy. 





Also from Hersemaxy’s comes another book which, by 
those who have been in any way interested in the pro- 
gress of music and of opera in this country, will be found 
both instructive and amusing. There is scarcely a singer, 
impresario, or musician of any note during the last thirty 
years with whom Mr. Kiet has not been professionally 
and socially acquainted, and whose name will not be found 
in his Thirty Years of Musical Life in London. He prints 
a characteristic letter from Sir Artnur SULLIVAN, expressing 
himself strongly in favour of native talent as against foreign 
importation. But the artful Kiem bearded the musical lion 
in his den, and a lasting friendship was the result. Of 
Madame Parr he has much to say: but perhaps the best 
part of his volume is concerning Sir Avucusrus Harris, 
whom he regarded with such wonderment as is excited 
by the contemplation of exceptional energy, shrewdness, and 
artistic perception. The Baron agrees. ‘ DrurioLaxus ”’ was, 
in his particular line, a marvellous worker, Napoleonic in 
conception of a plan and in carrying it out. And, above 
all things, he was without chicanery, straightforward, 
honest. ‘‘Honest, my Lord?” “Ay, Sir; to be honest 
as this world goes is to be one man picked out of ten 
thousand.” Such was “ Aveustus Drerionaxes.” Con- 
gratulations to Mr. Kiem on his valuable contribution 
to musical literature from the harmonious 
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To stop the emigration of his countrymen to England an 
Irish Bishop is to publish a book on London shims. Why 
should not London in turn discourage the influx of aliens 





Now if that finale does not excite your curiosity nothing 


| by disseminating a true description of the buffet at Dover 


| 


‘harbour ? 

















